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was so fortunate as to study under John Hunter, 
to whom he communicated his views. The advice 
of the great anatomist was thoroughly characteris- 
tie: * Don’t think, but try; be patient, be accu- 
rate.” Jenner's courage was greatly supported 
by the advice, which conveyed to him the true 
art of philosophical investigation. He went back 
to the country to practise his profession, and care- 
fully to make observations and experiments, which 
he continued to pursue for a period of twenty 
years. His faith in his discovery was so implicit 
that he vaccinated his own son on three several 
occasions. At length he published his views in 
a quarto of about seventy pages, in which he ;ave 
the details of twenty-three cases of successful vac- 
cination of individuals, to whom it was found 


title as a benefactor of his kind was recognized 
far and wide. Cuvier has said, * If vaccine were 
the only discovery of the epoch, it would serve to 
render it illustrious forever.” 

Not less patient, resolute, and persevering, was 
Sir Charles Bell in the prosecution of his diseo- 
veries relating to the fervous system. Previous 
to his time, the most confused notions prevailed 
as to the functions of the nerves, and this branch 
of study was little more advanced than it bad 
been in the times of Democritus and Anaxagoras 
three thousand years before. Sir Charles Bell, in 
the valuable series of papers the publication of 
which was commenced in 1821, took an entirely 
original view of the subject, based upon a long 
series of careful, accurate, and oft-repeated experi- 
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Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 259.) 
Harvey was another labourer of great persever- 
ance in the same field of science. He spent not 
































































































afterwards impossible to communicate the small|ments. LElaborately tracing the development of 
zs less than eight long years of investigation and re-|pox either by contagion or inoculation. It was in|the nervous system up from the lowest order of 
8, search before he published his views of the circu-|1798 that this treatise was published ; though he| animated being, to man,—the lord of the animal 
7; lation of the blood. He repeated and verified his}had been working out his ideas as long before as|kingdom,—he displayed it, to use his own words, 
b's experiments again and again, probably anticipat-|1775, when they began to assume a definite form. |‘‘as plainly as if it were written in our mother. 
‘ ing the oppositioh he would have to encounter} How was the discovery received? First with|tongue.” His great disoovery consisted in the 
7 from the profession on making known his discov-|indifference, then with active hostility. He pro-|fact, that the spinal nerves are double’ in their 
hiy ery. The tract in which he at length announced |ceeded to London to exhibit to the profession the| function, and arise by double roots from the spinal 
ern his views, was a most modest one,—but simple, | process of vaccination and its successful results ; | marrow,—volition being conveyed by that part of 
the perspicuous, and conclusive. It was nevertheless|but not a single doctor could be got to make a/the nerves springing from the one root, and sensa+ 
‘¢ received with ridicule, as the utterance of a crack-|trial of it, and after fruitlessly waiting for nearly|tion by the other, The whole subject occupied 
a brained imposter. For some time, he did not/three months, Jenner returned to his native vil-|the mind of Sir Charles Bell for a period of forty 
the make a single convert, and gained nothing but|lage. He was even caricatured and abused for| years, when, in 1840, he laid his last paper beforé 
dat contumely and abuse. He had called in question |his attempt to “ bestialize” his species by the in-|the Royal Society. As in the cases of Harvey 
late the revered authority of the ancients; and it was|troduction into their system of diseased matter|and Jenner, when he had lived down the ridicule 
even averred that his views were calculated to|from the cow’s udder. Cobbett was one of his|and opposition with which his views were first re- 
subvert the authority of the scriptures and under-|most furious assailants. Vaccination was de-|ceived, and their truth came to be recognized, 
mine the very foundations of morality and reli-|nounced from the pulpit as “diabolical.” It was|numerous claimants for priority in making the 
me gion. His little practice fell away, and he was|averred that vaccinated children became ‘ox-|discovery were set up both at home and abroad. 
- left almost without a friend. This lasted for some|faced,” that abscesses broke out to “indicate|Like them, too, he lost practice by the publiea- 
004, years, until the great truth held fast by Harvey|sprouting horns,” and that the countenance was|tion of his valuable papers ; and he left it on re- 
316 amidst all his adversity, and which had dropped|gradually “transmuted into the visage of a cow,|cord that, after every step in his discovery, he 
into many thoughtful minds, gradually ripened |the voice into the bellowing of bulls.” Vaccina-|was obliged to work harder than ever to preserve © 
by further observation, and after a period of about|tion, however, was a truth, and notwithstanding] his reputation as a practitioner. The great merits 
twenty-five years, it became generally recognized |the violence of the opposition, belief in it spread|of Sir Charles Bell were, however, at length fully 
BIA.) aan established scientific truth. slowly. In one village, where a gentleman tried| recognized; and Cuvier himself, when on his 
sING- The difficulties encountered by Dr. Jenner in|to introduce the practice, the first persons who|death-bed, finding his face distorted and drawn to 
ns promulgating and establishing his discovery of| permitted themselves to be vaccinated were abso-|one side, pointed it out to his attendants as a, 
Serk vaccination as a preventative of small pox, were|lutely pelted, and were driven into their houses if|proof of the correctness of Sir Charles Bell's | 
nila even greater than those of Harvey. Many, be-|they appeared out of doors. Two ladies of title, | theory. . 
fore him, had witnessed the cow-pox, and had|—Lady Ducie and the Countess of Berkeley,—to| The late Dr. Marshall Hall was an equally de- 
— heard of the report current among the milkmaids|their honor be it remembered,—had the courage|voted pursuer of the same branch of science. He 
Third in Gloucestershire, that whoever had takén that|to vaccinate their own children; and the preju-|was the son of Robert Hall, of Basford, near Not- 
nia, & sease were secure against small pox. It was aldices of the day were at once broken through. |tingham, to whom the manufacturing industry of 
trifling, vulgar rumor, supposed to have no signifi-| The medical profession gradually came round, and|this country owes so much, as the inventor of. 
we tance whatever ; and no one had thought it worthy|there were several who even sought to rob Dr.|bleaching by chlorine on a large scale, by which 
a oe of investigation, until it was accidentally brought|Jenner of the merit of the discovery, when its|a process was accomplished in a few hours that 
“ Be under the notice of Jenner. He was a youth,|vast importance came to be sestgiiiastl Jenner’s| had formerly required as many weeks. It is re- 
yt, the pursuing his studies at Sodbury, when his atten-|cause at last triumphed, and he was publicly|markable that R. Hall’s neighbours soni grein 
' tion was arrested by the casual observation made| honored and rewarded. In his prosperity he was|the place where he first made his attempt by the . 
eal bya country girl who came to his master’s shop|as modest as he had been in his obscurity. He|name of “ Bedlam,” which it still retains. To R. 
4 ia for advice. The small pox was mentioned, when| was invited to settle in London, and told that he| Hall’s second son, Samuel, Nottingham owes in a 
or the the girl said, “I can’t take that disease, for I|might command a practice of 10,0007. a year.|great measure its present commercial p i 
zh the have had cow-pox.” The observation immediately | But his answer was, “No! In the morning of my|and importance, arising from his inventions of the 
and to nveted Jenner’s attention, and he forthwith set|days I have sought the sequestered and lowly|process of gassing lace, and the bleaching of ' 
cai tbout inquiring and making observations on the|paths of life,—the valley, and not the mountain, |starch, by which the Nottingham cotton fabries 
bereth mbject. His professional friends, to whom he|—and now, in the evening of my days, it is not|/are scarcely distinguishable from the linen-thread 
mentioned his views as to the prophylactic virtues|meet for me to hold myself up as an object for|lace of the continent, R. Hall’s fourth son was. 
wes | Ofcow-pox, laughed at him, and even threatened | fortune and for fame.” In Jenner’s own lifetime’the celebrated physician and physiologist, Dr. 
; expel him from their society, if he persisted in| the practice of vaccination had been adopted all|Marshall Hall, whose name posterity wi 


; ty OK 
them with the subject. In London he|over the civilized world ; and when he died, his| with those of Harvey, Hunter, Jenner, and Bat 
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During the whole course of his long and useful | not be that the very same workmen were employed | to the summit of the highest peak. Little isolated 


life he was a most'¢areful and minute observer ; 
and no fact, however apparently insignificant, es- 
caped his attention. His important discovery of 
the diastaltic nervous system, by which his name 
will long be known amongst scientific men, ori-| 
inated in an exceedingly simple circumstance. 
hen investigating the pneumonic circulation in 
the Triton, the decapitated object lay upon the 
table ; and on separating the tail and accidentally 
pricking the external integument, he observed 
that it moved with energy, and became contorted 
into various forms. He had not touched a muscle 
nor a muscular nerve; what then was the nature 
of these movements? The same phenomena had 
probably often before been observed, but Dr. Hall 
was the first to apply himself perseveringly to the 
investigation of their causes; and he exclaimed 
on the occasion, ‘I will never rest satisfied until 
I have found all this out, and made it clear.” 
His attention to the subject was almost incessant ; 
and it is estimated that in the course of his life 
he devoted not less that 25,000 hours to its ex- 
perimental and chemical investigation; at the 
same time he was carrying on an extensive pri- 
vate practice, and officiating as a lecturer at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital and other Medical Schools. It 
will scarcely be credited that the paper in which 
he embodied his discovery was rejected by the 
Royal Society, and was only accepted after the 
lapse of seventeen years, when the truth of his 
views had become acknowledged by scientific men 
both at home and abroad. A character so manly 
and beautiful as that of Dr. Marshall Hall, so 
hopeful and persevering under difficulties, so 
truth-loving and sincere in all things, is so profit- 
able a subject for contemplation and study, that 
we rejoice to learn there is a probability of his 


memory being shortly embalmed in a biography, 
which we doubt not will be worthy of him. 
(To be continued.) 


cheep sii 
From “ The Family Treasury.” 
Lebanon. 
(Continued from page 262.) 
GEBAL. 


I found my tent pitched under the crumbling 
ramparts of Gebal; and dismounted at its door 
just as the sun touched the water. 

Jebeil, the modern name of this town, is the 
diminutive of the Hebrew Gebal, which signifies 
“ mountain.” 
Giblites, or “ mountaineers,” the leading tribe of 
Lebanon in the days of Joshua oe 5.) The 
Giblites appear to have been an educated and an 
enterprising people in a very remote age. They 
were Solomon’s chief architects when he built the 
temple ; though unfortunately our English version 
in 1 Kings v. 18, conceals the fact, by rendering 
“« Giblites” “stone squarers.”” They are famous, 
too, as ship-builders; for the ancients of Gebal 
and “the wise men thereof” were leading men in 
the dock-yards of Tyre. (Ezek. xxvii. 9.) 

It is most interesting to observe how fully even 
incidental allusions of the sacred writers are con- 
firmed and illustrated by the facts of ancient his- 
tory and the results of modern research. During 
the wars of Alexander the Great the fleet of Gebal, 
or Byblus as the Greeks called it, was a formid- 
able power in the Levant ; and when, on the morn- 
ing after my arrival, I proceeded to explore the 
ruins, I was particularly struck with the massive 
and splendid masonry of the ancient citadel. 
Some of its stones are twenty feet long, and in 
their size, style, and perfection of finish, they 
closely resemble those I had before seen in the 
foundations of the Temple at Jerusalem. May it 


in the erection of both buildings? 

But the glory of Gebal has passed away. Its 
massive walls are rent and shattered ; its harbour 
is a ruin; its navy is reduced to some half dozen 
fishing boats; and its population now consists of 
about six hundred poor peasants. 


TRIPOLI. 


A pleasant ride of eight hours took me from 
Gebal to Tripoli. My road lay still along the 
shore: now winding over the brow of a stupend- 
ous cliff, now diving down a break-neck path into 
a wild dell, now treading softly the pebbly shore 
on which the ever restless waves made solemn 
melody. Little villages, and convents, and vine- 
yards, and groves of figs and olives, tell of modern 
industry, and Lebanon’s fruitfulness; but wide- 
spread ruins, and shattered battlements, and de- 
serted harbours, tell still more expressively of de- 
parted greatness. 

Tripoli is a picturesque town of thirteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, embosomed in gardens and 
orchards of orange, apricot, and apple trees. Its 
fruits rival those of Joppa and Sidon. The sur- 
rounding plain is a little paradise, covered with 
verdure, and sparkling with stream and fountain. 
A triangular promontory juts out from the town 
into the Mediterranean, and on its northern shore, 
a mile and a half distant, is the Mina or port of 
Tripoli. This promontory was the site of the 
ancient city—the ZJ’ripolis, or ‘Triple City” of 
the Greeks, which, tradition says, was so named 
because it was founded by three colonies from 
Tyre, Sidon, and Arvad. I traced the ruins of 
the old walls along the neck of the promontory, 
and around its shores; and I saw columns of 
granite and marble, with heaps of stones and rub- 
bish, scattered over its surface. During the first 
Crusade, Raymond of Toulouse built a castle in- 
land on the banks of the Kadisha, for the protec- 
tion of christian pilgrims; and around it the 
modern town has grown. 


ASCENT OF LEBANON. 


The sun had not yet risen over Mount Hor 
(Num. xxxiv. 7) when I set out for tne Cedars. 
For nearly two hours I rode along the northern 
bank of the Kadisha, where it cuts its way through 
the lower spurs of Lebanon. Ther the real ascent 
commenced. It was nochild’s play to climb that 
mountain. The road is a mere goat track; now 


The city was the capital of the|in a rocky torrent bed, now on the brink of a fear- 


ful ravine, now over a slippery crown of naked 
limestone, now up rude stairs that seem as if “let 
down from heaven itself.” Many a bad and 
dangerous path I have travelled in Syria, but this 
was among the very worst. Never before, not 
even when ascending Hermon—had the mettle 
and the steadiness of Nezik been more severely 
tested. I confess too that my own nerve was 
sometimes tried, when I found one stirrup ring- 
ing against the overhanging cliff, while the other 
was suspended over a fathomless abyss. The path 
was often such as that which Rogers paints :— 

“The very path for them that dare defy 

Danger, nor shrink, wear he what shape he will; 


That o’er the caldron, when the flood boils up, 
Hang as in air.” 


But the scenery was glorious. Villages all 
round, clinging to the cliffs, or nestling away down 
in deep secluded dells,—convents, like feudal 
castles, perched on every airy crag and hill top,— 
vines springing from chinks in the rock, and send- 
ing their long branches in festoons down its jag- 
ged sides,—ranges of figs and mulberries cover- 
ing terraces which the hand of industry has formed 
everywhere from the bottom of the deepest glen 


patches, and narrow, ribbon-like strips of green 
corn were there too. Art and industry in fact 
appeared as if triumphing over nature ; while na- 
ture itself, in all its magnificent ruggedness, re- 
joiced in the triumph. 

On crowning each successive eminence I looked 
down with ever increasing wonder and admiration 
on new scenes of mingled richness and grandeur. 
It is only under such circumstances, and after 
such experience, one can thoroughly comprehend 
the meaning of the prophet when he says, “It 
shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with 
joy and singing, the glory of Lebanon shall be 
given unto it” (Isa. xxxv. 2;) or of the Psalmist 
when he utters the promise, ‘‘ There shall be an 
handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the 
mountains, the fruit thereof shall shake like Leba- 
non” (Ixxii. 16.) 

I spent the night at the village of Ehden, which 
for beauty might almost pass for an Eden. Be- 
neath the shade of one of its fragrant walnuts I 
lay the long afternoon, gazing dreamily down the 
mountain side, and away out over the boundless 
sea. How sweet and fresh on that balmy even- 
ing, when the dew began to fall, was ‘the smell 
of Lebanon !” 

The direct road from Ehden to the Cedars con- 
tains nothing of interest, so I rode down in the 
early morning to Kanobin, the most celebrated of 
the Maronite Convents of Lebanon, and the chief 
residence of the Patriarch. Its site is singularly 
romantic. A little above it the glen of the 
Kadisha contracts to a sublime chasm, its rocky 
walls rising perpendicularly a thousand feet on 
each side, and in places not leaving room fora 
footpath beside the stream that foams along the 
bottom. On a ledge of one of these stupendous 
cliffs—partly natural and partly artificial, stands 
Kanobin. Its church and some of its cells are 
hewn in the rock; and many a strange and stir 
ring legend is told of the fathers who excavated 
and inhabited them. The Patriarch was absent, 
but I was kindly and hospitably received by the 
monks. In going round their shrines I could not 
suppress feelings of shame—aimost of horror, at 
the parody of Christianity which is there ex- 
hibited. Except in name the church at Kanobin 
differs little from the shrines of Baal which pro- 
bably occupied the same place in the days of the 
old Giblites. 

The road from Kanobin to the Cedars passes 
through some of the grandest and richest scenery 
in Lebanon. It winds up the glen of the Kadisha, 
which gradually expands into terraced slopes, 
covered with vineyards, and the brilliant foliage 
of the mulberry. Picturesque cottages, and the 
mansions of hereditary sheikhs, here grouped to- 
gether, there scattered singly among gardens and 
orchards, stud the whole banks. The cultivation 
is wonderful. Every little dell away down beneath 
overhanging cliffs, every nook and corner among 
the jagged rocks, every ledge and cranny on pre- 
cipice side, which the foot of man can reach, or 
on which a basket of earth can be deposited, is 
occupied with vine, or mulberry, or patch of 
grain. 


THE CEDARS. 


At the head of Wady Kadisha is a vast recess 
in the central ridge of Lebanon. Round it ins 
semicircle rise the loftiest peaks of the range, 
their summits glittering with perpetual snow. 
The sides of the recess are smooth, white, uniform, 
and perfectly bare; and in its centre, on the top 
of a limestone knoll, far removed from all other 
foliage and verdure, stand, in strange solitude, 
the Cedars of Lebanon. Seen from a distance 





the little grove is but a speck on the mountain 
side; and the first féeling of the pilgrim who has 
travelled far to visit it is that of bitter disappoint- 
ment. But when he enters all such feelings 
yanish. Then the beautiful fan-like branches, 
and graceful forms of the younger trees, the colos- 
sal trunks of the patriarchs, and their great gnarled 
branches stretching far out to embrace their 
brethren, and the deep and sombre shade amid 
that blaze of sunshine, all combine to excite his 
admiration. 

The grove is scarcely half a mile in circuit, and 
in some places is not dense. It contains only 
about four hundred trees of all sizes. A dozen 
of them are very ancient, one or two measuring 
upwards of forty feet in girth, and the others not 
much less; but their trunks are short, and are 
much hacked and hewn by the vandalism of 
travellers inscribing their names upon them. 
Thirty or forty others are of very respectable di- 
mensions—three, four, and even five feet in diame- 
ter. The younger trees are mostly in the out- 
skirts of the grove, and the patriarchs in the cen- 
tre. The grove would increase were it not that 
the seedlings are either cropped by goats, or 
broken by shepherds. At present there are no 
very young trees. 

This was my second visit to the Cedars; and 
the impression made upon my mind was even 
deeper than before, probably in part owing to the 
solitude. My former visit was during the annual 
feast, when the grove was filled with noise and 
riot. Now, not a living creature was there, and 
the snow wreaths still lay deep around the sacred 
trees. I had ample time to examine their gran- 
deur and beauty, and to meditate on their long 
and wondrous history. And as I looked and pon- 
dered, I could not wonder that the Hebrews re- 
garded them with almost religious weneration, and 
that their prophets called them the “ trees of the 
Lord” (Ps. civ. 16,) and the place where they 
gtew “ the garden of God.” (Ezek. xxxi. 8.) Nor 
could 1 wonder that Hebrew poets selected such 
graceful foliage, and stately forms, and colossal 
trunks, as emblems of pride, and majesty, and 
ere “The day of the Lord of hosts,” writes 

saiah, “shall be upon every one that is proud 


and lofty, and upon every one that is lifted up, 
and he shall be brought low; and upon ail the 
cedars of Lebanon that are high and lifted up” 
(i. 12, 13.) And Ezekiel says, “Behold, the 


Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair 


branches, . . . . and of an high statue; .... 
his height was exalted above all the trees of the 
field,” &e. (xxxi. 3, Ke.) 

As I sat there alone in the Cedar Grove, the 
Psalmist’s magnificent picture of a storm was 
brought more vividly betore my mind than ever 
it had been before. A huge branch of one of the 
oldest trees had recently been broken by a tem- 
pest, and in its fall had partly destroyed a younger 
tree. There it lay before my eyes, amid the ruin 
ithad caused, as if to show the power of the storm, 
and to illustrate the words of the Psalmist. I 
tead the words, looking out, as I read, upon those 
“great waters” whence the voice of the storm 
came, and upon those mountain sides up which it 
tolled, and upon those cedars which it brake. 

“The voice of Jehovah is upon the waters ; 
The God of glory thundereth: 
Jehovah is upon great waters. 
The voice of Jehovah is power; 
The voice of Jehovah is majesty. 
The voice of Jehovah breaketh the cedars, 
Jehovah breaketh the cedars of Lebanon; 
He maketh them skip like a calf.” 
(Ps. xxix. 3-6.) 

A piece of the broken branch I afterwards ob- 

tained, and brought to this country; and I retain 
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some of it still in its natural state. Having read 
and heard many contradictory accounts of the 
quality and beauty of cedar-wood, I resolved to 
put it to.the test. I gave the ‘branch into the 
hands of a skilful workman, who made me an or- 
namental piece of furniture out of a portion of it. 
He pronounced the wood to be of the first quality 
—‘‘almost as hard as oak, with a grain as close 
as box.” It takes a high finish, und the carving 
stands sharp and perfect. In appearance it does 
not differ much from pine ; but its colour is deeper 
and richer. It retains its fragrance as fresh and 
strong as when first cut. 
(To be concluded.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 

FAULT SEEKING WILL BE FAULT FINDING. 

Plainness and simplicity in manners, attire, 
and living, are very commendable virtues, when 
they spring from the operation of Truth on the 
mind. But let us beware of taking any credit to 
ourselves, if we are exemplary therein, or of think- 
ing we are getting good, as fast as we cut off the 
marks of the world and its fashionable fripperies, 
from ourselves and homes. A certain individual 
who had just furnished his house in the most 
plain, and in his eyes, consistent manner, insisted 
that a late valuable Friend and elder in the church 
should goin and see it, expecting doubtless to 
receive commendation from the aged Friend. Af- 
ter examining the furniture and fixtures which 
the owner was desirous of showing him, he re- 
marked, ‘and now, take care that the Devil don’t 
get thee.” This was all his praise. The plain 
furniture soon gave place to gay, and all appear- 
ance of Quakerism was lost in the owner of the 
house. There had been plainness and simplicity, 
held and maintained in the will of man, and as 
that will was changed, all around was changed to 
suit its varying whims or impulses. 

Those who really hold the doctrine of Friends 
on this subject in sincerity, as the offspring of an 
inward conviction of duty, although firm and set- 
tled in mind, are not apt to be harsh and censo- 
rious in judging of others. They feel the limita- 
tions of Truth as respects themselves, and earnest- 
ly long that all should come to know it to regulate 
their actions. Let every one be thoroughly 
persuaded in his own mind, and as that mind is 
brought into the unity of the Truth, a holy con- 
formity will be found to prevail on this subject. 
Still we shall not undertake to shut out of the 
kingdom of Heaven, all those who do not in some 
things see exactly as we do. 

In the amusing autobiography of Lyman 
Beecher, he tells us that his wife made and put 
down the first carpet in East Hampton, the town 
in which they resided. His uncle, Lot Benton, 
made him a present of money, and he attending 
a vendue, bought a bale of cotton with it. His 
wife spun it, had it woven, and then iaying it 
down in the garret, painted it with oil colours, 
which she mixed herself. Soon after it had been 
put down on the parlour floor, old Deacon Tall- 
madge came to see Lyman. When he reached 
the door, he stopped, apparently afraid of ven- 
turing in. “ Walk in, Deacon, walk in,” said 
Beecher, who was sitting within. “ Why, I can’t 
th’out steppin on’t,” replied Tallmadge. After 
surveying the carpet awhile, the old man broke 
out, ‘* D’ye think ye can have all that and heaven 
too.”” In the deacon’s view, the cotton carpet 
had so much of luxurious indulgence and unchris- 
tian extravagance, as to render it doubtful in his 
eyes whether the carpet and heaven could rightly 
appertain to the same person. Many years since 
I,paid a visit to our dear departed friend, Wil- 


liam Jackson, and can testify that christian 
courtesy, and the true amenities of life, were to 
be found in a dwelling wherein was no carpet. 
They had been brought up without them; they 
did not see any need for them to obtain them ; 
but when they visited the city they never appear- 
ed to think that a carpet on the floor would shut 
their religiously minded Friends out of the king- 
dom of heaven. They felt the necessity of chris- 
tian moderation, christian plainness and christian 
simplicity ; but they did not think that all men 
should build their houses after the fashion of their 
own log home in Harmony valley, restrict them- 
selves to the same articles of furniture they had 
placed therein, and in every thing conform to that 
model they had adopted for themselves. 

There is no doubt but that the Truth will bring 
all who fully submit to it, into a general confor- 
mity; but the determined fault finder will doubt- 
less always have or imagine causes of offence, 
even amongst the rightly concerned. In the 
memoirs of Elijah Robinson Sabin, a methodist 
minister, we are told shat he lived on terms of 
friendship with and visited his neighbours of 
other religious societies, some of whom were fash- 
ionable in their attire. His wife sometimes invit- 
ed the members of his own congregation to visit 
her, and she had something unknown in these 
parts, twosmall brass candlesticks, and a common 
little japanned waiter, the whole not worth two 
dollars. But some of those ever onthe watch for 
faults, excepted against these. At a meeting of 
the congregation it is recorded, a sister (N. 8. 
were her initials,) rose and said, “I can’t be si- 
lent with such doings. I can’t sit under brother 
Sabin’s preaching. He goes with folks who wear 
ruffled shirts, and women who curl their. hair, 
Sister Sabin invited me to tea, and I saw her 
goold candlesticks, and she sent around supper on 
a salver.”” ‘To this speech amen was shouted by 
one man and one woman. It does not appear that 
the congregation generally quarrelled with Sabin 
for speaking to or even for visiting some of his 
neighbours, or with his wife for haying her brass 
candlesticks and a waiter, but the incident goes 
to show how small a matter may stir up jealousies, 
and give occasion for uncalled for condemnation, 
where there is a disposition on the watch for 
faults. 

It is much easier to find errors in those about 
us, and earnestly to condemn them, than it is to 
discover our own sins, and seriously endeavour to 
mend them. There is an old English proverb to 
the effect, that if every person in the world would 
mend one, there would be a general improvement. 
People are mostly willing to try their skill at 
mending, but they do not begin at home. It does 
not tend to the abasement of the creature, -to tell 
another that he is in error, that he has departed 
from the truth, and that if he ever would get to 
heaven he must change his course of life, and do 
as we say. No! this isa very different thing 
trom getting down into that lowly condition of 
mind, wherein we can feel how deeply we have 
ourselves departed from the inward law, and in 
true abasedness of spirit, seek to the Lord Jesus, 
that he would through the baptisms of the Holy 
Ghost and of fire, purge our hearts, and §t and 
prepare us to be his humble, watchful, unwaver- 
ing disciples. , 

Lately looking into a pamphlet which some self 
confident ones had put forth, I was struck with 
the lack of concern for themselves, and the abun- 
dance apparently manifested for others. It re- 
minded me of an anecdote I read many years ago 
to this effect. A minister in his communication 
urged on his hearers the necessity of each one 
mending one, expecting of course that they would 
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see the propriety of beginning in their own hearts. |trath it is nothing more than the efforts of his|be pushed down, and coils itself below the bod 
This course, however, was not according to the|own will, aiming to make the creature conspicu-|of the vehicle. The ventilation is also improv 
tendency of human nature, as was manifested by|ous, and drawing upon him the applause of men.| One style of Hansom has a top which slides down, 
one, who as he left the place for worship exclaim-|A great deal is said and done to enforce the|and thus an open carriage is provided. The cost 
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ed, “I will go home and mend brother John.” 


So ADE RR nea et Ee: 


Anything rather than taking up the cross for 
ourselves; anything but submitting to the purg- 
ing fiery baptisms, which makes self of no repu- 
tation, and makes us feel as though in us dwells 
no good thing, and which whilst making us keen 
sighted to our own infirmities, keeps us from too 
great activity in seeking for those of others. 

The habit of constantly talking of, or writing of 
the errors of others, is a bad one, and no christian 
will experience a healthy growth in the 1ligious 
life, whose food is principally the sins and mis- 
steppings of others. 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Haliburton, the celebrated preacher, when he 
was first thoroughly awakened to a sense of the 
necessity of that salvation which there is in Christ 
Jesus, and had his understanding illuminated to 
perceive the great, truths of the Gospel, tells us 
that the truths were unfolded to his mind through 
texts of Scripture. Yet, he says it was not these 
alone which conveyed the discovery, “ for most 
of the passages whereby I was relieved, I had 
formerly, in my distresses, read and thought upon 
without finding any relief in them. But now the 
Lord shined into my mind by them. Formerly I 
was only acquainted with the letters, which pro- 
fits not, but now the Lord’s words were spirit and 
life. 

““ The light wherein these things were discover- 
ed was a clear, sparkling light, that had a warm- 
ing foree and reviving influence that I was alto- 
gether'a stranger to before; and one who was a 
stranger to light, at least to the light of the Lord, 
eould not but with pleasure enjoy it; for truly 
light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the 
eyes to behold the sun.” 

The great error of many who treat on the Holy 
Scriptures in this day, is placing them as the 
primary rule of faith and doctrine, of instruction 
and enlightenment, instead of the Lord’s Holy 
Spirit, which only can open the mind savingly to 
receive Divine Truths. The influences of the 
Spirit give that clear light which only can dispel 
the darkness and gloom of sin. The Lord Jesus 
is the alone director of his people, and it is through 
his spirit that he calls, instructs, baptizes, and 
sanctifies them, preparing them through the 
power that cleanses and the mercy that forgives, 
“*to walk with him in white.” The testimony of 
ourancient Friends, to the supremacy of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in his church, is clear and unwaver- 
ing. Their acknowledgment of the value and im- 
portance of the Holy Scriptures, as read in the 
Lord’s fear, with the mind open to receive through 
the instructions of his Spirit, the truths contained 
therein, are clear and abundant. They felt that 
in great mercy, the Lord had providentially pre- 
served these records for the benefit of his church, 
yet they could not but see and testify, that He, 
who had caused them to be given forth by the 
holy men of old, and who had kept them from 
being’ lost, during the many seasons of Jewish 
oppression and captivity, was greater than they. 

In strict accordance with the testimony of Fox, 
Barclay, Penn and Penington, of our forefathers, 
are the following expressions of one in modern 
times: “OQ! many indeed are the divices and 
plausible wiles of our subtle adversary to lay waste 
the obligation of daily purging under the opera- 
tions of the cross. Man can be very active with 
his many inventions, and conceive that he is doing 


opinion that a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
is almost, if not exclusively essential to our salva- 
tion, hence many may be induced to get them by 
rote, and conclude that if they have them in pos- 
session they are safe, when at the same time, the 
influences of the Holy Spirit graciously granted 
by our Blessed Redeemer to guide into all truth, 
is scarcely known or even regarded. Many of our 
Society, thus living upon the surface, and much 
unacquainted with a real travail of soul to be 
searched and purged from pollution of flesh and 
spirit, makes our meetings for worship and dis- 
cipline, often very heavy distressing seasons. I 
am bound to the scriptures as a declaration of the 
mind and will of the Most High, mercifully dis- 
pensed for our instruction and help, and it is my 
practice to read them daily, but the religion in- 
culeated by our blessed Lord is too pure and re- 
fined to admit of any external object in the place 
of him, the only Saviour of men. And those only 
are the true advocates of the scriptures who are 
daily and conscientiously striving to live accord- 
ing to the doctrines of self-denial contained in 
them.” 
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OBEDIENCE. 
“The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink it.” 
Do ye not know—do ye not feel— 
How much of earthly taint 
Lingers around the human heart, 
And makes the spirit faint ? 


Selected. 


How many a foolish, wrong desire 
Doth lead the mind astray, 

In the wide search for happiness 
Far from the narrow way. 


And even when the light of joy 
Is beaming o’er the heart, 

How few are guided, by its rays, 
To choose the better part. 


No! we forget, when all around 
Is smooth, and bright, and fair, 

The Being who bestows the good, 
And makes us all His care. 


Aye! often-times forget, until 
He, who is wise and just, 

Sends down His messengers of grief 
To prove our love and trust. 


Then not for us—oh! not for us— 
To say what should be given 
By Him, who knows how much we need, 
To turn our hearts to Heaven. 
capensis 
Faith makes man’s heart, 
That dark, low, ruined thing, 
By its rare art, 
A palace for a king, 
Higher than proud Babel’s tower by many a story ; 
By faith Christ dwells in us, the hope of glory. 


Paper Carriages.—“ A Patent Carriage Com- 
pany,” has been formed at Birmingham, for the 
purpose of bringing into use sundry novel im- 


provements. The framework is of angle-iron, 
welded. By using this several inches of space 
are saved, and added tothe accommodation. The 
panels, which in ordinary cabs are of wood, in these 
new ones are of papier mache. The paper resem- 
bles leather, but is stiffer and very tough. Ever 
part of a cab usually of wood, indeed, is in this 
instance made of paper. The springs are beneath 
the body, which brings the wheels five inches 
nearer than in the ordinary vehicle, and yet also 
gives additional room in the width. The window 
runs along the roof on the inside, and draws down 


of vehicles is said to be considerably reduced by 
the new mode of construction.—_ Sci. Amer. 


For “The Friend” 

At the suggestion of a worthy Friend, the fol- 
lowing account of Ruth Anna Rutter has been 
copied for insertion in “The Friend,” if approved 
of ; and though aware of its having been published 
therein many years ago, yet since that time a 
younger generation has arisen, to many of whom 
it will be new and instructive. I can behold here 
and there, in our still favoured Society, many of 
the beloved youth, who feel constrained to bear 
the holy yoke and cross of Christ, whose counten- 
ances and demeanor bewrayeth them that they 
have been with Jesus. I feel my heart enlarged 
with affectionate tenderness towards these where- 
ever situated, desiring their growth and establish- 
ment on that Rock which cannot be removed, but 
abideth forever. To such as these the perusal of 
the various exercises and probations of this dear 
young woman, with the manner in which her 
Heavenly Father led her along step by step, from 
the state of a gay and thoughtless child, to that 
of a chosen handmaid, devoted to his service, 
will, I trust, prove an additional incentive to 
them to suffer themselves, as she did, to be girded 
and carried whither they would not. 

And may it be that some who have not yet 
bowed their necks to the yoke, may be induced 
by the perusal of her simple narrative, to seek for 
peace where alone she was able to find it, even in 
striving to know and to do the will of him who 
became her blessed Leader and Instructor, to 
dwell near to him, and under his holy fear. 

I have also had in view while copying this, 
another class of dear young people, who, though 
not members with Friends, yet like the subject 
of this account, feel secret drawings to attend our 
meetings, and stirrings of good within their 
breasts. If any such should chance to read this, 
may it prove a blessing, a help and an encourage- 
ment to them, and that feeling themselves weary 
and heavy laden, they may be induced to come 
to him who will give rest to their souls. 

N. B. It appears the family of R. A. Rutter 
resided at Pottstown, Pa. She was afterwards 
married to Jacob Lindley, a valuable minister of 
the Western Quarterly Meeting. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CONVINCEMENT OF 
RUTH ANNA RUTTER. 


I trust it is in a degree of the influence of the 
blessed Truth, that I now take up my pen, in 
order to communicate the tender dealings ofan 
Almighty and most merciful Father unto me, in 
the morning of my day, that if I am continued in 
this vale of mortality to future years, my head 
may be reverently bowed in gratitude, in taking 
a little retrospect thereof. 

It pleased my Heavenly Father to incline my 
heart to seek Him from my infancy; and about 
the fourteenth year of my age, I was favored with 
a remarkable visitation ; the beginning of which 
I was made sensible of one day, while much in- 
terested in a little piece of work; and confiving 


y|myself to my chamber, many serious reflections 


presented themselves, and in the evening, sitting 
in the parlor with my parents, brothers and sis 
\ters, I burst into tears; and all leaving the room 
except my dear mother, she asked the occasion of 
my uneasiness. I told her I was just thinking if 
it should please the Almighty to call me before 


® great deal in the work of righteousness, when in|like 9 sash; and there is a sash door, which may|the light of another day, whether I was in a fit 
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fituation to appear before his great Majesty! 
She talked suitably to me, and said she made no 
doubt if I sought properly to be rendered worthy 
of an inheritance in the kingdom, I should gain 
it. But I felt great distress that night, and the 
goncern continued for some time. One evening, 
being left alone with my beloved mother, apd 
having some desire of improvement, I asked her 
what books would be suitable for me to read. 
She answered there was none more suitable than 
the Bible. This reply affected me, and she took 
that opportunity to query with me, what society | 
thought I should join. I told her I believed I 
should be a Quaker. Indeed I saw it clearly to 
be my duty to leave off several of my flounces and 
superfluous things, and felt peace in giving up 
thereto. But, through unwatchfulness I lost 
ground, and became again captivated and ensnar- 
ed in the vain fashions and customs of the world ; 
and my sister being about to get married, several 
new things were provided for me on the occasion ; 
I put on my cushion, and dressed in the most 
fashionable style for girls of my age. I joined in 
all the levity and mirth that was going forward, 
and was at times elated ; but alas, that innocency 
and calm serenity of mind with which I had been 
favored while I lived in the cross to my natural 
inclination, was no longer in my possession. 
Every enjoyment carried with it a sting, and I 
felt a void which I cannot express; but which, 
no doubt proceeded from the absence of my be- 
loved. Nevertheless I pursued a gay line of life 
till turned of seventeen; though I[ had often to 
return to that season wherein I was favored with 
religious thoughtfulness, and lamented in secret 
my situation. In the full preceding the change 
in my dress, my sister invited me to spend the 
winter with her, in order to introduce me into 
company. I accordingly went, and frequented 
the dancing assemblies, theatre, and all places of 
amusement that were usual. I also learned music, 
having a master to attend, and I made great pro- 
ficiency therein, as I had a natural ear and un- 
common fondness for it. I promised myself much 
pleasure, and thought it would fill up many vacant 
hours which I should have in the country; for, 
from the sensation that often attended my mind, 
I did not think I should continue long in the cir- 
cle I was then in ; and through the course of the 
winter, I have since thought I was under a very 
tender visitation of Divine love, though at that 
time I knew it not. 

My mind was at seasons so absorbed, that even 
when paying formal visits, and surrounded with 
company, I scarce knew what passed, and but few 
expressions escaped my lips; so that my friends 
would tell me I was extremely silent, and laugh 
at me for it; and indeed I was at times almost 
ready to conclude there was a great degree of in- 
sensibility in me, and natural. uneasiness of dis- 
Position ; for notwithstanding no exertion ef my 
inends, or expense of my parents was spared, to 
tender every thing agreeable, I was not bappy. 
When under the hands of the hair dresser, tears 
Would stream from my eyes, and I could not tell 
the cause, but doubtless it was the chords of thy 

Ivine love, O my Beloved! operating in me in 
order that I might become wholly thine ! 

I well remember, one afternoon, being engaged 
to attend a large party, I went up stairs to dress, 
and sat before the glass attempting to arrange my 
hair; but not considering what I was about, being 
lu deep thought, it grew late, and I was hurried; 
hot finding some of my finery which I wanted to 
put on, it flustered me; and feeling myself troubled 
in those things which gave me much uneasines®, 
pain and anxiety, without knowing where to seek 
telief, I threw myself on the bed in great agony 
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of mind, and gave vent to many tears. After 
some time I arose, went down stairs, and made 
some excuse to my sister who expected to see me 
in full dress. But truly my mind was not in a fit 
situation to join in a large company, though I 
strove to hide the real cause. At another time, 
going with some company to see a play performed, 
my mind was so abstracted from the objects around 
me, that I could pay no attention to the scene, 
but felt dejected and distressed to a degree not 
easily to be conceived. The last ball I attended, 
was given by some young men of my acquaint- 
ance. My sister had a dance the preceding even- 
ing at her house, and I being very much fatigued, 
wished to excuse myself from the ball; but it 
being a set company, and my friends pressing me 
to go, I yielded, and went; but had not danced 
more than two or three dances, before I again felt 
deep distress and dismay to cover my mind., I 
called my brother and told him I was not well ; 
desiring him to speak to one of the servants in 
waiting to go home with me, as I wished to leave 
the room unobserved. He accordingly did so, 
and my sister expressed her surprise at my quick 
return. I pleaded indisposition, and soon went to 
bed. Soon after this I lost an uncle. He dying 
suddenly it greatly shocked and distressed me. 
The next first-day evening, it being the time of 
the spring meeting (of Friends) an evening meet- 
ing was held at Pine street. A connexion of 
mine asked me to go with her. I had frequently 
in the course of the winter, gone in there, when 
my sister would go on to church, we living two 
doors from the meeting-house. She and her hus- 
band would sometimes smile and tell me, they 
believed I intended to be a Quaker. I did not 
know it would so soon be the case, but felt a 
secret satisfaction in attending their meetings, 
and generally sat near the door, or in the back 
part of the house, lest my gay appearance should 
attract their attention. In the evening above 
hinted at, we had not sat long before a Friend got 
up and spoke: but he was rather tedious, and my 
friend soon proposed going. But I chose to stay, 
and she left me. After some time dear D. Offley 
appeared largely in testimony. He mentioned the 
prospect he had of some youth then present hav- 
ing a great work to do; and spoke so closely to 
my state that I was much struck with it, but knew 
not at that time that it was intended for me, and 
thought how deeply those must feel, for whom it 
was intended. But although I did not at that 
time take it to myself, I had afterwards cause to 
remember that solemn testimony, and it was a 


strength to me. 
(To be continued.) 


Catholicism in the United States—The follow- 
ling statistics of the Roman Catholic population in 
‘this country appear in a late number of the Catho- 
‘lie world. In 1808 they were 1-65th of the whole 
|population ; in 1830, 1-29th; in 1840, 1-18th ; in 

1850, 1-11th, and in 1860 1-11th ‘of the total 
population. Between 1840-50 the Catholic in- 
crease was 125 per cent; between 1850-60, 109 
per cent.; while that of the whole people was 35- 
59. In the southern States the Catholics consti- 
tute 1-10th of the whole; in the northern, 16th. 
The northern States, including the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, California, Oregon, and 
Washington, contained, in 1861, 3,225,000 Cath- 
olics, in a total population of 18,973,649, making 
17 per cent, of the whole. They had 1586 priests, 
35 colleges, 39 monasteries and 123 convents. 
The southern States, including Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, the District of Columbia, Dela- 


ware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Texas, Florida and New Mex- 
ico, contained 1,226,000 Catholics, in 12,548,335 
population, being 9.75 per cent ; 656 priests ; 29 
colleges, 12 monasteries and 60 convents; New 
York had 800,000 Catholics and Pennsylvania 
550,000. The negroes are generally Baptists or 
Methodists. European immigration has procured 
the great numbers in the north. There are nu- 
merous descendants of English Catholic settlers 
in Pennsylvania. Conversions were most numer- 
ous in New York and Boston. The Episcopalians 
and Unitarians provide the greatest number of 
converts; the Baptists and Methodists the least. 
While the Catholic denomination increased at the 
rate of 80, 125 and 109 per cent. every ten years, 
other denominations increased but 20-25 per 
cent. ‘The influence of immigration does not an- 
swer for this rapid progress. ‘T'wo other causes 
are given ; population increases faster at the north 
than at the south, and Catholic families than pro- 
testant. The bulk of the Catholic population is 
at the north. And again, the conversion of 
protestants is very considerable. The scarcity of 
ecclesiastics and missionaries alone prevents the 
American ‘,hurch from doubling its growth. 
Mixed marriages generally help the Church, and 
houses of education belonging to religious orders. 
—WN. A. and U. 8. Gazette. 


Letters, &c. of Barly Friends 
(Continued from page 245.) 
Morgan Watkins to Mary Pennington, 
The Gate-house, 18th of Seventh menth 
[ninth mo.]} \ 1665, 

Dear Mary, In the fellowship of life I 
dearly salute thee ; in which thou mayest feel me, 
if thou should never more see me: for I have re- 
ceived my mortal life several times of late from 
the hand of the L.::', and through faith in his 
power; for when the messenger of death would 
have entered, it hath been driven back. And 
blessed be His name, who hath kept me, and 
nineteen more here in this close place, all in 
health, above these five weeks; notwithstanding 
three have been buried out of this prison of the 
sickness. But dreadful and terrible is the hand 
of the Lord upon all flesh in this wicked city ; 
and which is the same upon the nation in general : 
and although it hath hitherto fell heavily upon 
the poorer sort of people, yet the dregs of the cup 
are reserved for the fat ones, and the high ones, 
and the proud ones, apd the very oppressors. 
And good is the hand of the Lord to his own, 
whose death is gain :—Blessed are they, who in 
the day time have laboured diligently; now night 
comes, they lie down in rest and peace: but for 
the idle, night hath surprised them as a snare, 
before they have arrived at Salem, the city of 
peace. 

There is a terrible ery ;—and indeed the mise- 
ries that are upon many here, are hardly to be 
uttered : and yet wickedness is little abated in the 
persecutors, but they are rather worse in cruelty ; 
for they have found out a new way to murder the 
innocent and others that they account enemies, 
by thronging them into infected prisons; and so 
their cruelty executes them in a short time. Two 
captains and a lieutenant died there; and several 
more are here, and nothing is laid to their charge. 
Many are deceased aboard the ship of the banished 
Friends. Six of them taken within the Peel and 
sent to Newgate have left the body, and about 
thirty more out of both sides (et that prison?] I 
suppose thou heard Turner is dead; S. Fisherand , 
Joho Shield are deceased, and very many Friends. 
Many doctors of physic, who make a great ado 
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about stopping the disease, are dead, and several |of so many harmless lambs, when they were on|banishment; wherein I did humbly confess hig 
priests : several Friends are deceased out of the | their sick beds in these noisome holes and prisons; | power and special providence, to His own praise 


White Lion [Prison.] yet at the same time having had a deep sense and 

Friends are kept out of the Bull, and the mayor|knowledge of the Lord’s love and care to them in 
caused the door to be boarded up close with thick |that condition, and having truly felt his life and 
boards ; but I think the other meetings are quiet. | power stirring amongst them,—this, on the other 

The sickness breaks out exceedingly hot in the|hand, has refreshed and revived my spirit ; know- 
city, and thousands more die than are in the bills ing that Christ their salvation and redemption 
[of mortality,]as I am certainly informed. Fugge|was manifest to and in them, though in that suf- 
the wicked master of the ship is yet in the Comp- | fering state, as they have followed aud obeyed Him 
ter. Exceeding great is the exercise of Friends | through sufferings and tribulations. With such to 
here, that none knows but those who are in it. |live was Christ, [even] in that state, and to die 
My dear love salutes thy husband, Xe. Thy true|was gain; it being through death that the Lord 
friend and brother, M. W. {had appointed the final deliverance of many, from 





From the Pennington collection. the cruelties and rod of their oppressors, and from | 


5 i : the miseries and evil to come.” — Christian Pro- 
[George Whitehead, who, it appears, remained | o,¢s5, Friends’ Library, vol. viii. p. 335.] 
in or near the city during this terrible visitation, |" The state of London during this dreadful visi- 
thus writes : tation, seems to have been must deplorable. The| 
“Tt was a time of great calamity, sorrow and following striking description is taken from Ellis’s| 
heaviness, to many thousands of all sorts; and) Original Letters in the British Museum ; the let- | 
that which added to our Friends’ affliction was, |ter is addressed to Dr. Sancroft from J. Tillison, | 
the hardness of our persecutors’ hearts,—their|and is dated Sept. 14th, 1665, four days previous | 
cruelty and barbarity in imprisoning and detain-|to the date of the above letter from Morgan Wat- | 
ing so many of them in Newgate, and in the|kins: | 
White Lion prison in Southwark, after the plague 
was greatly broken forth, and many people swept |That heart is either of steel or stone, that will | 
away thereby.” G. W. proceeds: “I had not|not lament this sad visitation, and will not bleed | 
then freedom, satisfaction or peace to leave the | for those unutterable woes !—What eye would not 
city, or Friends in and about London, in that| weep, to see so many habitations uninhabited, 
time of such great and general calamity—no, not}—the poor sick not visited,—the hungry not| 
when the mortality was at its height; but was|fed,—the grave not satisfied! Death stares us 
concerned and given up in spirit to stay among|continually in the face, in every infected person 
them, to attend to Friends’ meetings, to visit| that passeth by us,—in every coffin which is dai-| 
Friends in prison, and at their own houses; even | 


t ly and hourly carried along the streets. The| 
when many of them lay sick of the contagion, both | custom was in the beginning, to bury the dead in| 
in prison and at their habitations. And in all] 


the night only; but now both night and day will | 
that time the Lord preserved me by his power, hardly be time enough to do it.—The Quakers (as 
through faith, from that infectious distemper ;|we are informed) have buried in their piece of 
which mercy I esteemed great and wonderful, andj ground a thousand fur some weeks together last 
hope ever thankfully to remember, in a living | past.” 
sense of the same divine hand which upheld and 
preserved me. I well remember, that although 
it was judged the prisons were then infected and 
poisoned with the contagion, I was freely given 
up to suffer imprisonment; and on first-days I|all thy dear children. I have been preser- | 
tovk my night cap in my pocket when I went to|ved well, but as a brand is plucked out of the fire, | 


——‘ The desolation of the city is very great. 








Ellis Hookes to Margaret Fell. 
London, 7th of Ninth month, [eleventh mo.] 1665. 


mectings, not knowing but I might be apprehend-|so has the Lord delivered me; for I have often | 
ed at some meeting, and committed to prison. |laid down my head in sorrow, and rose as I went | 
However, the Lord gave me faith to be resigned |to bed, and not slept a wink, for the groans of| 
to his will, either to live or to die for his name|them that lay dying; and every morning I coun-| 


and ‘Trath’s sake ; and, through all those dangers |ted it a great mercy that the Lord gave me anoth-| 


and difficulties, to bear my testimony in faithful-|er day. 
ness to his blessed power and light of righteous- | 


ness ; and thereby sustained and wonderfully pre-| Bull on the first and fourth-days, but on the fifth- 


served my life, when the cry and sound of mor-|days we meet therein. Last first-day, they carried | 


tality was round about us, from one end and side| Esther Biddle and another woman to prison, for 
of the city to another.” |speaking in the street, and struck Esther over 
After this visitation had subsided, G. W. wrote the face with their halberts. Our meetings are 


an affectionate address to his Friends, which is|quiet everywhere else. Friends are generally) 


given at large in his Christian Progress (p. 301 :)|well, both in prison, in the ship, and at Newgate, | 
it is entitled “ This isan Epistle for the Remnant|and those that are at liberty; and not above one | 
of Friends, and chosen of God, whom he hath yet|a-day buried ; whereas there used to be sixteen or| 


preserved to bear their testimony in and about the |\eighteen, and sometimes twenty a-day buried ; for 
city of London, 1665.” The following extract)several weeks together it was so. 
from this Epistle is thought worthy of being here| Whilst the plague was raging in the city, “our 
added : | Persecutors [writes G. Whitehead] took fifty-five 
‘The life, peace, satisfaction and comfort, that|of our Friends (men and women) out of Newgate 
many innocent Friends felt, and that some express-|where the distemper also prevailed; and forced 
ed and signified on their death beds, Lam a living |them on buard a ship called the Black Eagle, in| 
witness of ; having several times (as the Lord hath |order for banishment; which ship lay for some 


drawn me in his love,) been present with many |time in the river. They were so crowded on| 


of them, when they were very low in the outward |board, and the distemper breaking out amongst | 
man, and with divers when upon their death beds, |them, most of them were infected, and twenty-se- | 
both in that destructive place Newgate, and some ven of them soon died.’’—* I visited these Friends | 
(continues G. Whitehead,) and had a meeting | 
with them on board; and the Lord my God pre-| 


other places. Yea, when sorrow and sadness have | 
seized upon my spirit, and my heart and soul have| 


heen pierced and wounded, at the sad sufferings | served me, both from the distemper, and also from | 


Dear M. F.—My dear love is to thee and to; 


: ian 
They keep us out of the meeting at the |** at 1 


| 
} 
| 


and glory.” [Christian Progress, Friends’ Li- 
brary, vol. viii. p. 333.] The ship, after consi. 
derable detention, at length sailed; but was taken 
in the channel by a Dutch privateer: and sailin 

round by the north of Ireland and Scotland to 
avoid re-capture, the vessels at length reached 
Holland; where the Friends (one half of their 


‘number having previously died, as stated above,) 


were set at liberty by the Dutch, and afterwards 
all but one returned to England. 


For “The Friend.” 
Report of the Proceedings of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, for the year 1865. 


The Board of Managers report, that there have 
been printed during the year ending Third month 
1st, 1865 : 7,020 Almanacs for 1865, and 47,875 
Tracts. During the same period there have been 
taken from the Depository 75,792 Tracts; 271 
Select Readers; 1,044 Juvenile Books; 5,384 
Almanaes ; 63 Copies of Sarah Grubb ; 11 Spirit 
ual Progress of M. R., and 2, (bound,) Natural 
History; most of which, excepting Tracts, were 
sold for cash. Being an increase in Juvenile 
books of 145, and decrease in Almanacs of 202, 
compared with last year. 

The Tracts taken from the Depository have 
been designed for distribution, as follows, viz: 
At the Eastern Penitentiary and Moyamen- 

sing Prison, . ; : ‘ 
At the Almshouse, West Philadelphia, . 
Among Sailors, on shipboard, &c., 
Among Soldiers in Camps, Hospitals, &c., 
In Schools, Public Squares, and various 

places in the City not particularly desig- 

nated, 


1,248 

419 
1,028 
8,707 


. . 7,145 

Making a total distribution in the City of 13,542 

In other parts of Pennsylvania, . 4,334 

In New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
other New England States, 

In New York, 

In prisons in New Jersey 


1,702 
679 
760 

3,526 
390 


’ 

In other places in this State, 
In Delaware, 
In Maryland, 


‘In Washington, D. C., among prisoners 


and others, 
In Virginia, 
In Ohio, 
[In Illinois and other Western States, 
In Michigan, 
In Iowa, ‘ ‘ 
Among Freedmen in the South, . 
Among Indians, . a : ‘ 
Among white and coloured soldiers at Fort 
Delaware and various camps and hospi- 
tals in Pennsylvania, District of Colum- 
bia, Kentucky, Indiana and elsewhere, 9,889 
Tn Canada, ; 109 
At places not particularly mentioned, 


. 17,099 
68,970 
6,822 
Making the total number taken from the 
Depository during the year, . 


There have been sold, 


75,792 


Being an increase of 15,042 compared with last 
year. 
As the demand for our publications continues 
larger than it was a few years since, and the cost 
paper and printing has also greatly increased, 
the expenses are considerably augmented, and we 
hope our contributors will not permit the useful- 
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pess of this concern to be impaired for want of|which had been left on the table by a visitor. 
the necessary funds. He concluded to read them, and while thus en- 
Three Tracts have been added to our series| gaged light and hope seemed to dawn on his mind, 
during the past year: “‘The Kingdom of God|and the language to arise, “ May there not yet be 
Within,” “On Lying,” and “ A Short Account|hope for me?” and dwelling on the subject, he 
of the Last Illness and Death of Helen Brick ;”’ | was enabled to see the nature of the temptation 
gumbered severally, 109, 110, and 111. by which he had been assailed. Not long after 
The last of these is particularly instructive, as|he was unexpectedly released. 
showing how the operations of Divine Grace, en-| While each one of us shquld be honestly en- 
lightening the soul, bring us to see the evil of|gaged to do our @uty, without looking too much 
many things which the world calls innocent, and | outward to see what , effect is produced, or what 
what poor, undone creatures we are in a state of |fruit is brought forth, yet, it is animating and en- 
pature, and the necessity there is for a change of |couraging, sometimes to feel, that our labor of 


heart,jand of being accepted through the redeem- 
ing love of Christ our Saviour. 

The Managers have also examined and approved 
an account of the providential deliverances of the | 
Goff family at the time of the Irish rebellion in 
1798, and have placed it in the hands of the 
printing committee for publication as a little 
book. 

The account shows how wonderfully this family, 
and other consistent members of the Society of 
Friends were preserved in a time of close trial, | 
by obedience to the dictates of the inward Moni- | 
tor, and by a humble reliance in the protecting | 
Arm of Divine Goodness, placing no confidence 
in the arm of flesh; it is a very interesting and 
instructive narrative, especially at this time, when 
our own beloved country is passing under the 
scourge of civil war. We commend it to the se- 
rious perusal of both younger and older. 

The subject of auxiliaries being referred to the| 
Managers by the Association, aud claiming our 
serious attention, a committce was appointed to 
take the matter in charge,—who, after giving con- 
siderable attention to the subject, made a report} 
tothe Board, from which it appears that some 
of those auxiliaries formerly established in dis- 
tant Yearly Meetings, are now deriving their 
supplies of our publications through central as- 
sociations, to whom our Tracts have been occa- 
sioually sent in large numbers. And they add, 
that while “we would therefore be glad of the 
cordial voluntary co-operation of Friends, particu- 
larly in remote situations, associated for the pur- 
pose of distributing our publications, and advan- 
cing the interests of the Association; we feel that | 
it is individual exertion, to which we must look, 
toaid in carrying out this work, and we have ac- 
cordingly been desirous of encouraging the con- 
tinued assistance of those who may have former- 
ly labored in auxiliary associations, as also of 
all, who are willing to aid us in judiciously| 
placing these treatises before the public.” 

From time to time, instances have come to the 
knowledge of the Managers, where the witness 
for Truth, has been reached in the hearts of in- 
dividuals, through the reading of our Tracts. We) 
were informed lately of a person whose mind was | 
80 much impressed upon reading that on “ Pro-| 
fane Swearing,” that he was enabled afterwards 
to abstain from this wicked and degrading prac- 
tice. 

Another, who in the course of legal practice 
had been in the habit of using and administering 
oaths, upon reading the Tract on that subject, be- 
came convinced that a// swearing was inconsis- 
tent with the precepts of our Saviour, and after- 
wards abstained from the use of oaths. An indi- 


Vidual not long since, was thrown into prison on | 


| 
| 


suspicion of crime, and while there, fearing he 
would not be able to prove his innocence, or ever 
regain his liberty, became exceedingly dejected in 
is mind, amounting almost to despair: and in 


love has been blessed in its results. And we be- 
lieve there is a degree of this kind of encourage- 
ment to induce us to use proper ‘diligence in the 
publication and spread of the valuable matter 
comprised in our series. 
On behalf of the Board of Managers, 
Epwarp Maris, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Third month 9th, 1865. 


Bynopsis of the Treasurer's Account. 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance ov hand Third Mo. Ist, 1864, 2 
Received Subscriptions and Donations, 533 
“ Legacy of Townsend Sharpless, 300 
Interest on Investments, . 68 
Sales and Collections by thee 
Agent, . ° . 252 


252 


“ 
“ 


$1,406 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paper, 
Printing, ° 
Binding, . d 
Folding and Stitching, 
Stereotyping, 7 
Calendar for 1866, 
Insurance, . j P 
Serving Notices and preparing 
Room for Meeting, &c. ; 
Commissions for collecting sub- 
scriptions, . 
Salary of Agent, . ‘ ‘ 
“ Certificate for $300, Philadel- 
phia 6 per cent. Loan, 
Balance on hand Third mo. 1st., 1865, 


Paid 


for 
“ “ 


- $452 
105 


“cc “ 
“ 


“ce 


“ 


100 00 


“ 
288 90 
276 16 


$1,406 67 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The following Friends were appointed to fill 
the respective offices of the Association for the 
ensuing year :— 

Clerk.—Mark Balderston. 

Treasurer.—Elton B. Gifford. 

Managers.—John C. Allen, Edward Richie, 
Horatio C. Wood, Charles J. Allen, William 
Kinsey, Samuel Allen, Joseph S. Elkinton, Isaac 
Morgan, Jr., George J. Scattergood, Jacob W. 
Fry, Edward Maris, John S. Stokes, Philip P. 
Dunn, Samuel Emlen, William U. Ditzler. 

The Annual Meeting is held in the Arch Street 
Meeting-house, on the last Fourth-day in the 
Third month, at eight o’clock in the evening. 


—_ Oo 


Whatever thy besetting sin is, observe narrowly 
the occasions of it: pray before the enemy comes. 
Do not think this a still formal way. Thou hast 
not yet learned to live in His presence like the 
holy angels, and until then, thou must use ways 
of learning it. God will teach thee, but not with- 
out pains of thy own. It is painful that we should 
need any help to remind us of Him who so loves 


this low state was tempted to take his own life,\us: yet we are weak, and things of sense take us 


and was about to commit the fatal act when his at- 
tention was arrested by one or two of our Tracts 


he and our only help is, to own our weakness, 


and not slight any remedy. Hereafter we shall 


271 


move freely,—‘‘ walking, and leaping, and prais- 
ing God!” 
ieee 

Copper in the Sea.—Two French chemists 
some few years since demonstrated that the ocean 
contained a notable portion of silver. Subse- 
quently these and other philosophers have again 
been at work upon the same subject. They tell us 
that, calculating the whole ocean, it cannot con- 
tain less than two millions of tons of silver in 
solution. The truth of this statement is veri- 
fied by experiments tried in various parts of 
the world—one more famous than the rest by 
Field, an english chemist, who lives at Coquimbo, 
Chili. The water he analyzed was taken from 
the Pacific Ocean, and afforded the same result as 
that which the Freuch chemist obtained from 
water taken off St. Malo, France, in the English 
Channel. That the ocean should contain minute 
portions of every substance of the globe that is 
soluble in saline water is not surprising ; therefore 
we are, in a measure, prepared for the further 
discovery that the “old greybeard,”’ ocean, con- 
tains also an enormous quantity of copper—a fact 
recently proved in the laboratory of a London con- 
tributor, Septimus Piesse. The beautiful blue 
color of portions of the Mediterranean Sea, is 
due, he says, to an ammonical salt of copper, 
while the greenness of other seas is owing to the 
chloride of copper. The method of extracting 
silver from the sea is one of simple affinity. 
Granulated copper being suspended in the briny 
waves, apy silver salt that is contained therein is 
decomposed, a portion of the copper is dissolved, 
and the silver is precipitated thereon, from which 


2 \it is afterwards parted by the usual means adppted 


in every laboratory. By a happy analogy, Mr. 
Piesse separated copper from the sea by the same 
process. His experiments were performed be- 
tween the ports of Marseilles, on the French 
Mediterranean coast, and Nice, in Sardinia. A 
bag of nails and scrap iron was suspendéd at the 
side of the steamer which plies between these pla- 
ces, and after the first voyage (about twelve hours, ) 
copper was indicated to be present on the iron. 
Four separate voyages, however, were made be- 
fore the bag of iron was removed to the laborato- 
ry ; then the quantity of copper was found to be 
so great that mach surprise was shown that the 
presence of this metal had not been previously 
discovered, especially when the action of sea wa- 
ter on ships’ bottoms has been long knowa.— 
Mining and Pet. Standard. 


THE FRIEND. 





FOURTH MONTH 22, 1865. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting convened on 
Second-day the 17th, and is in session when our 
paper goes to press. We hope to furnish our 
readers with some account of its proceedings in a 
future number. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srarss.—Assassination of the President. — 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, died 
at twenty-two minutes past seven o’ciock, on the morn- 
ing of the 15th inst., from the effects of a wound received 
on the previous evening at Ford’s Theatre, Washington. 
The theatre was densely crowded, it having been an- 
nounced in the papers that General Grant would also 
be present, but the latter declined and took a late train 
for New Jersey. During the third act, and while there 
was a temporary pause for one of the actors to enter, 
the report of a pistol was heard, which merely attracted 
attention but suggested nothing serious until a man 
rushed to the front of the President's box waving a long 
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dagger in his right hand, and exclaiming, Sic semper 
tyrannus ! immediately leaped from the box, to the stage 
beneath, and ran across to the opposite side ; thus mak- 
ing his escape amid the terror and confusion of the mo- 
ment, from the rear of the theatre, and mounting a horse 
which was in waiting, fled. The President was shot on 
the left side of the head behind the ear, the ball lodg- 
ing in the brain. He was unconscious during the re- 
maining hours of life. 

Attempted Murder of the Secretary of State-—While the 
excitement at the theatre was intense, on account of the 
horrid tragedy which had just transpired, reports were 
circulated that Secretary Seward had also been assas- 
sinated. It appears that about ten o’clock P. M., a ruf- 
fian succeeded in forcing his way into the chamber to 
which the Secretary had for some time been confined } 
by injuries received in a fall from his carriage. At the 
door of the room he was confronted by the Secretary’s 
son, Frederick W. Seward, who endeavored to prevent 
his entrance. The assassin quickly disabled him by a 
violent blow on the head with some heavy weapon, 
fracturing his skull badly and felling him senseless to 
the floor. Major Seward, another son of the Secretary, 
and two other persons in the room, were next attacked 
and disabled, some of them receiving frightful and dan- | 
gerous wounds. The man next rushed upon the Secre-| 


stabs in the neck. The assassin then rushed down 
stairs, mounted his horse at the door, and rode off be- 
fore an alarm could be sounded, and in the same man- 
ner as the murderer of the President. It was for some} 
time feared that the wounds of Secretary Seward and | 
Frederick Seward would prove mortal, but on the 17th | 
their physicians reported the former out of danger and 
the latter improving. 

The Perpetrators.—The murderer of the President is 
believed to be J. Wilkes Booth, of Harford Co., Md., and} 
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ing Gen. Grant’s absence. Gen. Weitzel holds Peters- 
burg with coloured troops, The Whig publishes the 


oath of allegiance which is required of citizens. The| ¢,, 


Provost Marshall’s office was crowded with people anx- 
ious to take it, and the only question among the citizens 


seemed to be, who should be the first to renew their 


allegiance to the United States. 

The rebel President, Jefferson Davis, issued a procla- 
mation at Danville, on the 5thinst. He still breathes 
the language of defiance, and declares that no peace 
shall be made until phe invaders of Virginia shall be 
driven from every foot of her territery. Lynchburg has 
been surrendered to the Union forces. The intelligence 
of the President’s death created the greatest consterna- 
tion in Richmond, the people fearing the consequences. 
Moseby, the rebel guerilla, has offered to surrender to 
Gen. Hancock upon the terms of Lee’s surrender. 

Cessation of Recruiting.—On the 13th inst., an order 
was issued from the War Department, to stop all draft- 
ing and recruiting in the loyal States; to curtail pur- 
chases for arms, ammunition, &c., and reduce the ex- 
penses of the military establishment generally. The 
intention is also announced to remove all military re- 
strictions upon trade and commerce, so far as may be 
consistent with the public safety. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from W. Pearson, Io., $2, to No. 32, vol. 39; 
om N. P. Hall and T. Morland, O., per W. Hall, Agt., 
$2 each, vol. 38; from J. Bailey, O., per A. Garretson, 
Agt., $2, to No. 34, vol. 39; from W. P. Deweese, Io,, 
per W. P. Bedell, Agt:, $2, to No. 34, vol. 39; from § 
Dixon, Io., per N. Warrington, Agt., $2, vol, 38. 

Errata.—The Receipt which appears in our issue of 


3d mo. 18th, p. 232, as “N. P. Hall, Agt., O. $2, vol, 
| 38,” should read “ Wilson Hall, 0., $2, vol. 38.” 


NOTICE. 

The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held on Second-day, Fifth month 
8th (prox.) at 4 o’clock Pp. M., at the committee room, 
Arch street meeting-house, in this city. 


Pur C, Garrett, 
| Philada., 4th mo. 17th, 1865. Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 8th of Fifth month next. 


Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 


Lee’s Army.—Detailed dispatches of the surrender of| by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
tary, who was lying in bed, and inflicted three severe |Gen. Lee, show that there was no other alt@Hpative.| depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 


From Petersburg to Farmville, the roads were strewed 
with guns, supplies and wagons, and the army was re- 
duced by desertion and capture to less than 25,000 men. 
Immediately on the surrender, General Grant ordered 
25,000 rations to be furnished the rebels, which were 


joyfully received by them. 


Philadgiphia.—Mortality last week, 342, including 40 
deaths and interments of soldiers. 

The Markets, ¥c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 17th inst. Mew York.—Awmerican gold opened 


| corner of Thirty-first and Market streets, West Philadel. 
phia, by giving their names to the Ticket Agent there, 
In such case the passage will be charged at the school, 
| to be paid for with other incidental charges at the close 
|of the term. Conveyances will be at the Street Road 
Station on Second and Third-days fthe 8th and 9th of 
| Fifth month) to meet the trains that leave West Phila- 
delphia at 7.35 and 10.30 a. m., and 2.15 p. m. 

kee” Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
Market streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left at 





his accomplice who attempted the life of Secretary | at 153 and sold down to 148, closing at 1494. United! the latter place, it must be put under the care of H, 
Seward, is said to be John Surratt, of Prince George States six per cents, 1881, 108}; ditto, 5-20, 1063. The) Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first and 


county, in the same State. 


The trunk of Booth was|money market easy at 5 and 6 per cent. for call loans,} Market at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be paid to 


searched and letters found containing evidence that|agd 7 a 10 for commercial paper. Superfine State flour,| him. It should be delivered at Kighteenth street, thirty 


these atrocious crimes were the result of a conspiracy | 
in which other parties in the rebel interest were like- | 
wise implicated. There is reason to believe that the 
plot contemplated the destraction of several other pro- 
minent individuals, including the Vice-President and} 
Secretary of War. Notwithstanding immediate mea-| 
sures were taken for the apprehension of the suspected 

parties, their plans for escape were so well laid that | 
they had eluded pursuit up to the 18th inst. It appears, | 
from one of the letters found in Booth’s trunk, that the | 
murder was planned before the last inauguration of| 
President Lincoln, but fell through then because the ac- | 
complice wished it delayed “until Richmond could be 
heard from.” 

The New President.—Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, 
Vice-President of the United States, upon whom the} 
constitution devolves the duties of President at this mo- 
mentous crisis, appeared before the Chief-Justice of the 
United States at 11 a. M,, on the 15th inst., and took 
the oath of office as President of the United States, as- 
suming its duties and functions. He soon after met the 
heads of Departments for the transaction of business. 
The President formally announced that he desired to re-| 
tain the present Secretaries of Departments as his Cabi- 
net, and that he wished them to discharge their respec- 
tive duties in the same manner as before the recent de- 
plorable event. He appointed William Hunter, Acting 
Secretary of State during the disability of William H. 
Seward, and of his son Frederick W. Seward, the As- 
sistant Secretary. Andrew Johnson was born in Raleigh, 
N. C., near the close of the year 1808, and is conse- 
quently in his 57th year. 

Capture of Mobile.—On the 9th inst., Spanish Fort and 
Fort Blakely, below the city, were taken by assault, and 
on the same day the Federal forces proceeded to Mobile, 
which was captured with very slight resistance; part 
of the rebel garrison retreating by way of Chickasaw 
Bayou, and part up theriver in boats. About 300 guns, 
with a large amount of ordnance stores, &., were left 
by the rebels. At Spanish Fort, 700 prisoners were 
captured, and at Fort Blakely more than 5000. 

Alabama.—General Wilson is reported to have cap- 
tured the rebel General Roddy and all his command. 

North Carolina.—The army of Gen. Sherman is again 
in motion, and at the last dates was approaching Raleigh. 
Information has been received by the government from 
Gen. Sherman, that he was in communication with 
Gen. Johnston, with a view to the surrender of the latter. 
Sherman would offer the same terms that Gen. Grant 
did to Lee, and it was supposed they would be accepted. 
Johnston is reported to have about 30,000 men and 200 
pieces of artillery. 

Virginia.—General Ord, commands at Richmond, dur- 





jamber, do. $1.80 a $1.85. 


| 100 lbs. net. 


$7.25 a $7.50. Shipping Ohio, $8.10 a $8.40. 
more flour, fair to extra, $9.60 a $10.20. Good spring 
wheat, $1.63; common red western, $1.60 a $1.65; 
Oats, 85 a 90 cts. Rye, 
$1.05. Yellow corn, $1.35 a $1.38. Middlings cotton, 
34 a 35 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7.50 a 
$7.75, extra and fancy brands, $8.25 a $11. Prime red 
wheat $2.10 a $2.15; white, $2.20 a $2.30. 


Balti-} minutes before car time, to ensure its going in the next 


train from Thirty-first street. Those who prefer can 
| have their baggage sent for to any place in the built-up 
| portion of the City, by sending word (through the post- 
office or otherwise) to H. Alexander, N. E. corner of 
Eighteenth and Market streets, so as to reach him om 
the day previous. His charge in such case for taking 


Yellow) baggage to Thirty-first and Market streets, will be 25 


corn, $1.25. Oats, 8l1a82cts. Barley, $1. Clover seed,| cents per trunk. 


$17.25 a $17.50. About 1400 beef cattle were offered 


During THE Session, small packages for the pupils, if 


and sold at from $14 to $22, for common to prime, and| left at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, om 


$23 for a few of extra quality. 


clipped, and 114 @ 12} cts. for wool sheep, 

The Movements of Jeff. Davis.—It is stated that on the 
10th inst. the rebel President was at Macon, Geo. The 
correspondent of the Baltimore American, who has just 
returned from Havana, was there informed by a bank 
officer, that Davis had a deposit of $160,000 in gold in 
ohe of the Havana banks. 

Charleston, S. C.—On the 14th inst., Gen. Anderson 
raised on Fort Sumter the flag of the United States, 
which was taken down by him just four years previously. 
Many persons of distinction were present, and the cere- 
monies are described as highly interesting and impres- 
sive. An eloquent address was delivered by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Foreign.—News from Europe to the 4thinst. Richard 
Cobden, the distinguished member of the House of Com- 
mons died on the 2d inst. He was in the 6lst year of 
his age. Palmerston, Bright and D’Israeli spoke on the 
occasion in terms of warm eulogy. 

The American Minister at Lisbon had demanded satis- 
tion for the firing upon the Niagara and Sacramento, 
and requested the dismissal of the Governor of the Fort, 
and that a salute of 21 guns be given to the American 
flag. 

In the Spanish Cortes, the bill for the abandonment 
of St. Domingo has been adopted by a vote of 153 to 
68. Narvaez declared that Spain respected her proper 
rights, but it was necessary to adopt a conciliatory 
policy. 

Advices from Brazil state that Méntevideo has been 
occupied by the Brazillian forces. 

The Liverpool cotton market continued declining. 
Flour and breadstuffs dull and rather lower. 


Two Days Later.—Madrid papers state that the Portu-| ~—— 


guese government has acceded to the demand of the 


Hogs, $17 a $18.50 the| Sixth-days, before 12 o’clock, will be forwarded; and 
Sheep sold at 9 a 10 cts. per lb. gross for} 


passengers for the school will be met at the Street Road 
Station, on the arrival of the first train from the City, 
every day except First-days. 

Philada. Fourth month, 1865. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Two Assistant TeAcueRs will be wanted on the Boys 
| Side, to enter on their duties at the commencement of 
next Session. 

Application may be made to Joseph Scattergood, 
No. 413 Spruce street; or to Jeremiah Hacker, No. 316 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


DIVINE PROTECTION THROUGH EXTRAORDIN- 
eee DANGERS DURING THE IRISH REBELLION 
N 1798. 


A brief narrative of the remarkable preservation of 
the family of Jacob A. Goff, of the county of Wexford, 
in Ireland, amid the awful scenes enacted in that dis- 
trict in 1798, has just been published by the Tract Asso- 
ciation of Friends, in the form of a small book, and is} 
now to be had at Friend’s Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H, WorTHINe- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarues Exus, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, Fourth month 1]th, 1865, Joun Gray, in the 


American Minister for the removal of the Governor of} 81st year of his age, a member of West Grove Particular 


Belene Fort. The pirate Shenandoah was still at Mel- 
bourne on the 23d of Second month. The Australian 
authorities had refused to furnish this vessel with sup- 
plies. 


and of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Chester Co., Pa. . 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





